INTRODUCTION
heaven to men, that of applauding parents; in Mr. Edge-
worth's case, that of applauding children followed his words
and every motion. It was a genuine, an organised applause
headed by the modest Maria. Everything goes to prove
that his children's affectionate admiration was warm and
sincere. There is a letter from one of Mr. Edgeworth's sons
which shows in what estimation they hold him; the son
will not engage himself u^itil he has his father's consent.
'You,' the son says to his father, * who have always been
successful in love, cannot judge of the flow of joy which
now fills my bosom at the result of my visit to Derby. I
am convinced that Miss Broadhurst is not only in every
way formed to make me happy, but that she only waits
your approbation to sanction my being her declared
admirer. This I hope you will have no reason to withhold.
. . . She has too great an awe of your talents, she does not
yet know the tenderness of your affections. O my
beloved father, confirm the happiness of your son, who has
a heart that would not disobey, but cannot cease to
love.' The young man concludes his letter by a de-
scription of the scenery : (Love/ he says, ' coloured every
vision of happiness, which it is now in my father's power
to realise. . . .' He signs his letter, 'Your ardent and
dutiful son, Charles Sneyd Edgeworth.'                            <
Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, and Sydney Smith all
reviewed Miss Edgeworth in due time, but it took time for
the critics to express their full approbation. The Edin-
burgh for 1804 is modified in its praise. The Edinburgh
for 1809 is quite unstinted in its flattering allusion, and I
have been told that Sydney Smith is the writer of the article.
Sir James Mackintosh criticises Miss Edgeworth with sym-
pathetic enthusiasm in his correspondence, though he
speaks of her peculiar code of morals and the qualities she
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